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SOCIOLOGY, OR THE SCIENCE OF INSTITUTIONS 

By J. W. POWELL 

INTRODUCTION 

An institution is a rule of conduct which men make by agree- 
ment or which is made for them by some authority which they 
recognize as such. Many, perhaps most, of these rules are of 
great antiquity and are observed as customs, but new rules or 
modifications of rules are instituted from time to time as the 
exigencies of society demand. Thus an institution is a recognized 
law of conduct devised by men. Law and institution are often 
synonymous terms. We use the term law from the standpoint 
of considering the rule ; we use the term institution from the 
standpoint of considering the origin of the rule. I prefer to define 
sociology as the science of institutions rather than as the science 
of law, because in the term sociology I wish to include a study 
of the law itself and also to consider in what manner it originates 
and by what agency it is enforced, whether by sanctions of in- 
terest, sanctions of punishment, or sanctions of conscience. The 
term law itself has a wider significance than that in which I wish 
to use a term here. Law is a general term signifying not only 
the law of man, but the law of nature, and I wish to use it in this 
broad sense. I choose the term institution to designate the law 
made by man ; but this term is often used with a broader signifi- 
cation than that which I desire — thus, an institution may be an 
organized body of men, or it may even be the name of a building. 
We sometimes call a well-known organization of men the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and we sometimes call the building where 
they carry on their operations the Smithsonian Institution ; but 
I here use the term institution to mean the rules of conduct in- 
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stituted by men for the regulation of society, and do not include 
the material things which they produce by their industry. 

When we examine the subject-matter of any treatise on so- 
ciology we usually find it dealing with the laws of institutions by 
which conduct is governed, and with the attempt to enforce 
these laws by governmental, moral, customary, ceremonial, and 
fashionable sanction. I use the term sociology to distinguish 
one of five coordinate sciences : esthetology, technology, so- 
ciology, philology, and sophiology, and I call all of these sciences 
Demonomy. 

I classify the sciences of sociology as statistics, economics, 
civics, histories, and ethics, and shall attempt to characterize them 
for the purpose only of setting forth their nature. I shall not 
extend the discussion into a treatise on the sciences of sociology 
severally, my purpose being classification only; for the end in 
view is to exhibit the logical necessity of making a pentalogic 
classification of all the sciences of demonomy in order that I may 
set forth the nature of qualities and how these qualities are 
founded on the universal properties of substances, having in view 
still another purpose, which is to classify and characterize the 
emotions. Pleasure, welfare, justice, expression, and opinion are 
concomitant ; one cannot exist without the other, hence there 
can be no sociology without esthetology, technology, philology, 
and sophiology. 

We must now explain why we put sociology third in the order 
of demotic sciences. In industries, we discuss natural forces 
under the rubric of mechanics, but we discuss only the forces not 
human — we consider only those of the environment of mankind, 
or those which exist in the air, water, rocks, plants, and the lower 
animals, and consider how they are developed from natural con- 
ditions by devices of control. In sociology, we consider human 
forces exhibited in activities which ultimately arise through 
metabolism, so that men control their own actions or conduct in 
obedience to their judgments of good and evil. Thus sociology 
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is the science of the control of human activities, not by mechan- 
ical devices as in mechanics, but by institutional devices. As 
the order of properties and qualities has already been established, 
and motion or force found to be third, sociology is consequently 
third in the demotic sciences. 

STATISTICS 

Statistics is the science of the enumeration of human beings 
and the material things which they produce. Here we have to 
consider what is meant by enumeration or counting. First, 
counting is determination of kind, then it is the determination of 
the number of the kind. Classification consists in the determi- 
nation of the kind and in considering all of that kind in giving it 
a name ; but enumeration consists in considering that series of 
a kind which is determined by some human purpose. A con- 
ventional series is always considered in conventional numbers, 
while the natural series or class is all of the kind. 

Kind and form are concomitant, and thus forms may be 
counted, but usually such counting would lead to unwieldy, im- 
practicable, or even inconceivable numbers ; hence representative 
numbers are devised. The device used in reducing vast numbers 
to practical numbers is measurement. We do not count the 
grains of wheat, but we measure them in bushels. We do not 
count the blades of hay, but we measure hay in tons. We do 
not count the drops of molecules of wine, but we measure wine 
in gallons or by some other unit. Thus measurements are 
adapted to the state in which the article exists, as gaseous, fluid, 
or solid, and the units for the different states are made commen- 
surate. 

Animals may be counted without measurement, but they also 
may be measured ; the method of measuring them is by weight. 
Other methods adopted in statistics for measuring forms is the 
measurement of spaces ; but in weighing, forces are measured 
through the medium of gravity. This method of measuring does 
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not give units in terms of motion, but units in terms of one mode 
of motion, which is gravity ; therefore the units are in terms of 
force. There are other units of measurements devised in the 
arts, as for example those for light, heat, steam, electricity, etc., 
but we will not consider them here. 

The common units of measure are units of space or of gravity. 
Governments prescribe the units of measurement in the interest 
of justice, and the instruments of measurement are regulated by 
law and kept under government surveillance. 

The unit for the measurement of values is of gold or silver, 
one or both ; in the case of both, the ratio is established. These 
units of value are coined in pieces as forms, and the government 
stamp gives warrant to the correctness of the amount of metal 
which they contain. If the government guarantee also their 
relative value, questions of great importance arise and these 
create political policies. If the government coins only for itself, 
and purchases the metal which it coins, it matters not what the 
ratio may be. If it coins at a ratio which is not the market value 
of the metals, the more valuable metal at the ratio adopted will 
give value to the coins of the less valuable metal, and both classes 
of coins will circulate at the value established by law. If the 
mints of the government are free to coin both metals for the 
public, and the legal ratio differs from the market ratio, the 
metal of lesser ratio value only will be offered for coinage, and 
the coins of the metal of greater ratio value will be driven out of 
circulation. Thus, in considering measurement of values many 
questions arise which are supposed to bear on the prosperity of 
mankind and especially on the people of a nation. 

But why are statistics collected ? The statistics of population 
in the United States are collected as a government function 
either by the nation or by the state for the purpose of fixing the 
basis of representation. Membership in the national and state 
councils is apportioned on the basis of population. The statistics 
of population, therefore, under our form of government, are 
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necessary, for they are used as a basis for national and state 
legislation. School districts must have an enumeration of the 
children of school age who are to be provided with schooling 
facilities. The county must have an enumeration of the persons 
who require charity that it may provide for their assistance. If 
the state builds an asylum for the blind, it must have the number 
of the persons to be entertained therein. Statistics are required 
by all sorts of business enterprises in order that men may act 
with intelligence. Thus, a life insurance company bases its rates 
of insurance on tables of statistics which show the probable 
average duration of life from the age at which the insured persons 
severally applied. All intelligent action in business enterprise is 
dependent largely on accurate statistical information. This func- 
tion of statistics we will designate as the function of information. 

Statistics are compared for different conditions to exhibit im- 
portant relations of social life as causes of good or evil effects. 
The comparison is made of numbers taken at different periods in 
the history of a people for the purpose of exhibiting the evolu- 
tion of social conditions. This leads us to the consideration of 
statistics in verification. 

So common is this use that it would not be a bad definition to 
say that statistics is the science of the verification of sociologic 
inferences. The statesman, whose vocation is the study of prac- 
tical government, deals largely with statistics, and the sociologist, 
whose theme deals with the social structure and its functions, re- 
sorts to statistics for the verification of his doctrine. In this use 
of statistics the greatest care is necessary in order that unsound 
doctrines may not receive apparent confirmation. 

We may assume that kinds are properly discriminated, that 
measures are reasonably accurate, that enumerations are well 
taken, and that comparisons are wisely made. There yet remains 
a large field in the use of figures in verification in which they may 
be perverted to the sustaining of fallacies. This is the large field 
in which they are habitually used to verify theories of social evo- 
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lution. Perhaps the most potent sources of such fallacies are the 
use of figures for comparatively short periods of time which do 
not admit of the elimination of transient causes, and the prone- 
ness of men to look at causes in the interest of parties, sects, and 
social classes, and to impute false causes to such social conditions 
as they may lament or admire. This brief discussion will per- 
haps suffice to set forth the elements of statistics, which must be 
considered as integral parts of the science. To understand 
statistics it is necessary to understand the science of kind, the 
science of measurement, the science of enumeration, the science 
of comparison, and the science of verification, as they are repre- 
sented in the science of statistics. 

Causes are multitudinous. Much of demotic invention is 
exercised for the purpose of discovering the particular cause 
most easily modifiable in the interest of human purposes. In the 
multitude of such devices the causes are examined in a multitude 
of ways by a multitude of people who naturally seek verification 
for their inferences as to the best methods of modifying causes. 
In sociology this verification is by statistics, and any arrange- 
ment of figures which appears to verify an hypothesis may easily 
be believed as the true or modifiable cause of the effects 
considered. 

In all the field of human thought there is no region in which 
verification is more important than in sociology, nor is there any 
field in which pseudo-verification entails more misery on man- 
kind. Men may claim to verify their speculations about motors, 
and arrive at conclusions in which perpetual motions are 
supposed to be involved in mechanical constructions ; but only 
the deluded persons themselves who are engaged in such enter- 
prises as inventors, promoters, or capitaHsts, are deceived. But 
when social inventions which are supposed to accomplish " per- 
petual justice " are adopted by men as bodies politic, calamity 
for the multitude is the result. 

Statistics are collected by governments in all their units as 
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nations, states, counties, cities, townships or wards, and families. 

Within the governmental organization there are many other 
bodies corporate, such as educational institutions, ecclesiastical 
institutions, and industrial institutions. Every body of people is 
interested in the statistics which pertain to its functions. These 
secondary institutions are hereafter to be classified. 

We have thus found that the elements of statistics are classi- 
fication, mensuration, enumeration, information, and verification. 

ECONOMICS 

When, on the frontier, a log house is to be built, the man who 
proposes its erection invites his neighbors to a house-raising. 
The logs cut from the surrounding forest are brought to accessi- 
ble places around the cabin site, and a yoke of oxen is made to 
drag them one by one into position for use. Four logs are placed 
on rocks as a foundation ; upon these logs others are placed by 
rolling them up on skids, and so log after log goes up and the 
house grows apace. That these operations may be conducted 
successfully, a man is needed to drive the o.xen ; then a man is 
needed at each corner of the structure to fit the logs together 
where they cross each other near the ends. On each side of the 
house skids are used upon which the logs are rolled. As a log: 
goes up a man at each skid stands ready with a chock to hold it 
in place as it is moved up by intermittent advances, and the two 
men at the corners receive the log, manage the adjustment of its 
position, and with their axes fit the ends of one log into notches 
in another in such manner that the house is well tied together. 
The logs are usually too heavy to be handled by a few men, hence 
a number are necessary to put them up, especially after the house 
grows, when the logs must be lifted to a comparatively great 
height. Thus the pioneer who is building a house enlists the 
services of many men to enable him to accomplish that which he 
cannot do alone. When many men assist in the work, every one 
doing a like part, their mutual action is sometimes called " soli- 
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darity " in political economy. When they assist one another by 
doing unlike tasks, as do the men who are managing the skids, and 
the men who are fitting the logs at the corners, and the men 
who are driving the oxen, their method of cooperation is some- 
times called " division of labor." Hence cooperation is accom- 
plished as solidarity and as division of labor. 

For the purpose of cooperation men unite in associations, 
sometimes only for temporary purpose, but often for a more per- 
manent purpose. When such persons unite for an indefinite 
length of time, which may be for years or even for generations, 
the association is known by a fiction of legal expression as a 
" perpetual person," and hence it is often said of some corpora- 
tions that they never die. 

In sociology a corporation consists of a number of persons 
who associate themselves for a common purpose to secure 
solidarity and division of labor. 

Incorporation has its reciprocal in organization. When we 
afifirm that a body of men constitute a corporation, we imply that 
they are organized ; if we affirm that they constitute an organiza- 
tion, we imply that they are incorporated. The same body of 
men constitute an incorporation if we consider the purpose of 
solidarity, or they constitute an organization if we consider the 
purpose of division of labor. 

The body of a man is incorporated as a body : but the body it- 
self is differentiated or specialized into organs, as the term is used 
in physical science ; or its parts exhibit division of labor, as the term 
is used in social science. Thus three terms are used in the sciences 
to express the same concept — differentiation, specialization, and 
division of labor. In treating of sociology it would be better to 
use the term specialization of labor rather than division of labor, 
and the term integration of labor rather than solidarity of labor. 

We must now show the distinction which must be made 
between social incorporation and organization, and physical in- 
corporation and organization. In man the many organs are 
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incorporated into one body by mechanical or physical bonds. 
The man is composed of actually coherent parts, but a society is 
composed of individuals who do not physically cohere. They may 
be together at one moment but apart at another, and members of 
the social corporation may wander about at will independent of 
one another; they cohere only in purpose, that is, they have a 
common purpose which is that for which the body politic is 
incorporated. There is thus coherence in purpose, but not coher- 
ence in mechanical structure. Purpose is something which exists 
only in the mind. We may therefore say that social bodies 
are ideally incorporated, while natural bodies are physicallj' 
incorporated. 

Having noted that incorporation is integration, and that dif- 
ferentiation is specialization of parts, we have further to note that 
this organization and specialization is accomplished to control 
the conduct of the members of the incorporation in relation 
to the purposes for which the society is organized. This control 
of the conduct is control of the activities of the members ; the 
control of the activities is the control of the motility of the mem- 
bers in bringing them together and in speaking at their delibera- 
tions, but the control of their motility is effected by controlling 
their judgments. The individual members, every one for himself, 
controls his motility, or, which is the same thing, his activity, by 
controlling the metabolism or affinity of his several members, so 
that pairs of muscles which are set in operation, one against 
the other, are made the one to contract and the other to relax. 
Thus, a physical control of the several persons who constitute a 
body corporate is ultimately resolved into the control of metab- 
olism, which is the control of affinity. There is a physical con- 
trol of the conduct of the members through appeal to their 
purposes, which may be resolved into the control of affinity 
of particles. With this introduction we are prepared to consider 
the science of economics. 

Economics is sometimes called the science of wealth and its 
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distribution. More fully defined, it is the science which treats of 
the nature of property, the accumulation of property as wealth, 
the use of wealth as capital, the use of wealth as investment, 
and the use of wealth as endowment, together with the relations 
of property, wealth, capital, investment, and endowment to 
corporations. 

There are thus five elements for consideration in economics. 
First, property ; second, wealth ; third, capital ; fourth, invest- 
ment ; fifth, endowment, which give rise in every one to a 
group of corporations. The elements will be considered first. 

Property. — We have seen that labor is human activity exer- 
cised for the purpose of producing welfare. In producing welfare 
industry produces property. 

We have already shown that the wants of men are wants 
of pleasure, welfare, justice, expression, and wisdom. Then we 
have shown that the wants of men for pleasure are supplied 
by esthetic arts ' ; we have also shown that the wants of men for 
welfare are supplied by industrial arts ' ; we are now attempting 
to show that the wants of men for justice are supplied by institu- 
tional arts ; we shall hereafter show that the wants of men for ex- 
pression are supplied by linguistic arts ; and after that we shall 
show that the wants of men for wisdom are supplied by 
instructional arts. 

In all these classes of arts something is produced for con- 
sumption, and we have already learned that the something pro- 
duced does not immediately reach its entelic purpose, but may 
remain in a state of disuse until an event of production changes 
it in some manner so that it may reach its entelic consumption. 

During all these stages it remains as property. This is true 
of the conditions of all property of whatever nature. Then there 
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is much property which requires a long time for its consumption ; 
for example, houses may remain to be consumed by a generation 
or even a succession of generations, but the houses are originally 
produced from substances which men produce, and a house may 
not be wholly consumed by the domiciliary user without the pro- 
duction of intermittent repairs. Land is not produced by man 
from original substances ; it is only improved by man that it may 
be rendered more useful through the production of improvements. 

We are thus led to understand the nature of property itself. 
It is something which serves men's purposes and which remains 
for a time more or less ephemeral in the possession of individuals, 
or of corporations, or even of governments, and may be ex- 
changed from one possessor to another at any time while it yet 
remains; and its continuance in time is ended by the entelic con- 
sumption, except in the case of land itself, which does not cease 
with the production of one crop, but continues for the production 
of others indefinitely as long as proper cultivation is continued. 

Men create property by producing it through labor, but when 
produced to the entelic state it is consumed, yet it remains in 
stages of production and also in stages of consumption. In any 
of these stages it may be accumulated. 

The foundation of property is primordial appropriation from 
nature through labor. The tribal man who appropriates fish 
from the sea constitutes it property, though it may be of an 
ephemeral nature. Still, while the food may be ephemeral, there 
may be appropriated other substances of longer value ; thus, he 
may take whalebone, which remains a longer time as property ; 
if he appropriates animals from the forest, their skins may be 
property much longer than their flesh. This appropriation from 
nature has been universal among mankind, and in its simplest 
form is always recognized as just. 

But there come complications in the appropriation from nature 
which give rise to differences of opinion about the extent to 
which and conditions under which this appropriation may be 
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carried on. By civilized man land is thus appropriated ; this is 
absolutely necessary that he may make it useful. As he appro- 
priates it by labor, the labor on the soil first produces a single 
crop. The labor of appropriating the land perhaps does not ob- 
tain its full reward by the first crop, but the labor for the first 
crop enhances the value of the land for subsequent crops. 

All the land of the United States has been thus appropriated 
from nature— at first by individuals under grants from European 
governments, but since the organization of the present govern- 
ment it has appropriated the land and has either sold it again to 
individuals or allowed them to appropriate it for themselves by 
homestead settlement. But in assuming the ownership of the 
land the general government has invariably recognized the prior 
titles to the land inhering in the aboriginal tribes, and has pur- 
chased it from them by treaties, paying for the land by grants of 
money. The total sum thus granted is more than three hundred 
millions of dollars. The title of the Indians to the land was a 
title which arose out of a quasi-appropriation of the same — not 
by improving the lands themselves, but by gathering from the 
land their food, clothing, and shelter; still, in some cases the 
natives cultivated patches of soil. But the ownership of the land 
by these seemingly imperfect processes was fully recognized by 
the government of the United States. 

The title to the land obtained by appropriating it through the 
labor of improvement has always been recognized among modern 
civilized peoples. But there are other agencies which give the 
land value, not included in that produced by improvements. 
Land may have an ever increasing value given it by extraneous 
conditions sometimes equal to or even greater than the interest 
on the investment as purchase money. The interest on the pur- 
chase money may partly or wholly be paid by the sale of farm 
products. In whom • should the increased value to the land 
inhere? Men are divided in their opinion about the just method 
of distributing these increments of value. Our purpose is not to 
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discuss such questions, but to point out the nature of the problems 
which are involved in the study of economics. 

Wealth. — Here we have to note that the fundamental pro- 
duction of property is appropriation from nature by labor. The 
substance appropriated from nature becomes new property at 
every stage of production, as artifacts, powers, and goods. 
Forever the value of the property is increased. 

Thus, property remains only as property which is consumed 
as it is obtained, but property becomes wealth as it is saved. 
Frugality is thus the foundation of wealth, though industry and 
enterprise may contribute. Frugality, industry, and enterprise 
may add to wealth, for wealth already accumulated may be used 
as capital to increase itself. 

Capital. — Property, which has become wealth, may now be 
considered as capital. Wealth may be used as capital in the 
purchase of machinery and the appliances necessary to the use of 
machinery, in the purchase of material for further stages of pro- 
duction, and, finally, in the employment of labor to aid in the 
industry of production. We have thus considered capital in its 
use in manufacturing. In the same manner we may consider it 
in its use in commerce. These cases are sufficient, perhaps, to 
illustrate the principle. 

Investment. — Capital may be invested in such manner as to 
produce more without the owner of the capital engaging in com- 
merce or manufacturing or in any of the industries of substantiation 
which we have heretofore considered. But as capital is of value 
in all of these industries, and as it may be invested with others who 
wish to conduct them, the interest on the capital may go to the 
owner of the capital. Thus capital becomes investment. That 
which in one stage we call property, in another stage wealth, and 
in another stage capital, we here call investment, meaning by 
that pure investment for interest. 

Endowment. — And yet we are to see property and wealth and 
capital and investment assume a fifth form ; this is endowment. 
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Men are not all chiefly interested in the pursuit of physical wel- 
fare, and those most deeply interested have other purposes which 
they hold dear. For this 'purpose the farmer may still be in- 
terested in his church and may be glad to endow his church ; 
the manufacturer may still be interested in a library and be glad 
to endow a library ; the merchant may still be interested in 
a college and may be glad to endow a college. So some wealth 
at last becomes endowment. 

We have different stages of the same thing, and call these 
stages, severally, (i) property, (2) wealth, (3) capital, (4) invest- 
ment, and (5) endowment. It would be convenient if we had a 
generic term to express these things. Let us call them all 
possessions. 

In the terminology of jurisprudence the word possession is 
somewhat ambiguous when it is used to denote a holding as 
something distinct from ownership. Thus, a horse may be said 
to be in the possession of a man who has the right to use it be- 
cause he has hired it, and its more permanent ownership may be 
in another man. The man who has hired the horse has a right to 
its use during the time for which it is hired, but the ownership of 
the property is said to still remain in the man from whom it is 
hired. Still further, a thief is said to be found in possession 
of property when it is discovered in his custody, but the posses- 
sion is fraudulent or criminal. Taking the term in all its uses, 
possession seems to be the best generic term to signify property, 
wealth, capital, investment, and endowment. Here we need 
terms for a genus and its species, and select the terms as shown. 

It is the nature of property to be consumed, and it becomes 
property only because it can be consumed ; but ultimate con- 
sumption may be postponed, and often consumption requires 
time. In the same manner it requires time for production, and 
in modern industry it often becomes necessary that the materials 
of nature should undergo successive stages of production in dif- 
ferent hands ; so property exists in stages of production and in 
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stages of consumption. Entelic consumption is forever in prog- 
ress, and what it produced is finally consumed. Wealth is that 
which remains over and above relatively immediate consumption. 
Capital is that part of wealth which is used by its owners in 
gaining other wealth. Investment is that part of capital which is 
used by its owners in gaining other wealth as interest, while the 
capital itself is in other hands in order that it may produce prop- 
erty for these others. Endowment is that part of investment 
which is dedicated to perpetual purposes, which the endowers 
believe to be important to mankind and from which they do not 
expect gain for themselves. We call all of these things possessions. 

Corporations 

The several forms of possession which we have described lead 
severally to forms of corporations. We have already defined 
corporations and shown how a body of men may be incorporated 
by organizing for a purpose. 

Assisting Corporations. — That form of possession which we 
have called property, in which the possession is held by the 
owner for consumption, gives rise to a class of corporations 
which we will call assisting corporations. They are necessarily 
temporary in their nature, but they are often organized. A 
group of forest men unite to make a circle hunt of deer, or a 
driving-hunt of mountain sheep. Such a corporation would be- 
long to this class. The instance to which we have already 
alluded of the men united to build a log house would be another 
example. In frontier countries the men of a community often 
unite to build a bridge across a stream, or they unite to work the 
roads, or they unite to burn the grass-lands that they may be 
more valuable for the production of natural hay. These in- 
stances will suffice to set forth the nature of what we call 
assisting corporations. 

Partnership Corporations. — Two or more men unite by form- 
ing a partnership to carry on a business together. They com- 
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bine their limited wealth together with their common labor. 
Perhaps they employ assistance, but such assistance is ancillary 
to the object of the corporation. No further description is 
needed to set forth the nature of partnership corporations. 

Creative Corporations. — The third class of corporations we shall 
call creative corporations. Here capital in larger quantities is or- 
ganized, and the company to operate the enterprise is organized, 
and the emploj^ees or laborers are organized, every one to accom- 
plish some particular part of the work. It may be that a factory 
is built for the purpose of manufacturing shoes ; in it there are 
many machines, each operated by a special expert, and all the 
operations are supervised by a foreman, or there may be a fore- 
man and his assistant foreman. Modern industries present many 
illustrations of these creative corporations. First, there is an 
organization of capital ; second, there is an organization of ma- 
chinery ; and, third, there is an organization of labor. This 
complicated organization I call a creative corporation. 

Creative organizations have the effect to instigate the laborers 
to organize societies which are known as trade unions, of which 
something more hereafter. When employers organize, employees 
organize. Thus power offsets power. 

Investing Corporations. — We have seen how capital becomes 
investment. Investment is for interest. But there comes at last 
a stage in which the investors themselves organize as stock com- 
panies, not for the purpose of operating industries, but solely 
for the purpose of investing, while other corporations carry on 
the operations. These I call investing corporations. They 
might, perhaps, just as well be called stock corporations. 

Societies. — We next come to that class of corporations to which 
endowments pertain ; these are usually called societies. 

Corporations Sub-classified 

It is manifest that each group of corporations which we have 
hitherto defined may be classified by the pentalogic qualities as 
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those designed for pleasure, those designed for welfare, those de- 
signed for justice, those designed for expression, and those 
designed for instruction. Yet, if we were writing a treatise on 
political economy it would be necessary to deal severally with 
assisting corporations, partnership corporations, creative corpora- 
tions, investing corporations, and society corporations, for in 
every one of these classes there are principles of justice which 
specially pertain to the class. Thus, assisting corporations often 
assemble on the invitation of the person to be assisted, and 
whether the invitation be heeded is wholly voluntary with the in- 
dividual invited, and yet custom is almost as imperative as stat- 
utory law. Then there are special principles of jurisprudence 
which pertain to partnership corporations, which affect the respon- 
sibiHty of the parties to others, and the mutual ownership of the 
incorporators. In creative corporations the employees are more 
thoroughly differentiated from the proprietors, and the employees 
themselves are apt to organize trade unions, and the employers as 
corporations negotiate with the trade unions in important particu- 
lars. Again, in investing corporations the stockholders constitute 
a special body themselves, the members of which may not take a 
personal part in the creative corporations, although the members 
of the creative corporation may sometimes hold stock in the 
investing corporation. In these corporations the employees all 
receive salaries, but some are known as officers and others as 
laborers. In society corporations the purpose is usually to pro- 
mote some desired end, the interest in which will continue for 
time indefinitely, as when schools are endowed or churches built. 
For present purposes we need not take up the classes of cor- 
porations seriatim, but indicate only their classification by 
qualities. 

Corf orations for Pleasure. — A number of schoolboys wish to 
play ball. Two leaders are chosen, and each one selects his help- 
ers and assigns to each a particular part in the game ; he thus 
organizes a baseball nine, which is a corporation for pleasure. 
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Nine men, with an additional number as alternates, are organized 
under a manager and play a game, not for the pleasure of them- 
selves but for the pleasure of others, and receive from the others 
payment as a reward. The players may also take pleasure in the 
game, but their ultimate purpose is gain or welfare, so that it 
is welfare to the players and pleasure to the lookers-on. Whether 
considered as a pleasure or welfare, provision must be made for 
rendering justice when disputes arise, and hence there is an 
umpire. Now, the persons assembled to witness the game take 
great delight in the expression of skill manifested by the play- 
ers. Their delight is not in the activity of play, but in the 
skill of those engaged in the play. At every moment as the play 
proceeds the players must use judgment, and their success de- 
pends as much on their judgment as on the skill with which they 
express it. The observers also exercise their judgment, and 
have their opinions about the players and about the judgments of 
the umpire, and express these opinions in approbation or dis- 
approval, and the crowd is boisterous with such expression. In 
this example we see that the five qualities are concomitant in the 
same game, but the controlling quahty is pleasure, for pleasure is 
the purpose of the multitude who come to look on, and it is the 
purpose of the players to give them pleasure that they may 
have gain. 

This illustration is used to set forth the nature of demotic 
qualities and how some quality becomes a leading motive in 
demotic activities, while all the other motives remain as ancillary 
purposes. Purposes cannot be dissevered from one another in 
concrete activities, but they may be considered separately ; that 
is, qualities are concomitant. 

It will be noticed that the players must be organized into 
a corporation, but the onlookers constitute but an aggregate of 
people, although they may be assembled in a dense crowd. They 
are not organized for a purpose, although they have the common 
purpose of pleasure. 
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Corporations for Welfare. — There are corporations to promote 
the industries of substantiation, such as farmers' clubs, organiza- 
tions for agricultural fairs, stock-growers' associations, and mining 
associations. There are corporations for the industries of con- 
struction, such as corporations for manufacturing, or societies 
for the promotion of a special class of manufacturers, such as 
bicycle manufacturers, men engaged in manufacturing leather 
goods, men engaged in manufacturing iron and steel goods, etc. 
Not only do the capitalists themselves organize into societies, 
but the laborers organize into societies ; these are usually trade 
unions ; thus the carpenters are organized, and the locomotive 
engineers are organized, and ail varieties of labor may be organized 
in like manner. 

There are many corporations to promote the interest of 
merchants, which are partnerships to promote solidarity and 
societies to promote division of labor. There are corporations of 
publishers to promote common interest, especially in the gather- 
ing of news, the publication of which gives circulation to adver- 
tisements. I need not consider such corporations further, they 
are apparent on the suggestion. 

Corporations for Justice. — All party organizations are designed 
to promote and secure justice. Individuals may have other pur- 
poses, as advancement in political life, but the body of people 
who are thus organized have justice for their purpose. 

All ecclesiastical bodies are organized for the establishment 
and promotion of the principles of justice, but it is rather the 
higher principles, which are considered as ethical principles. 
There is another motive for ecclesiastical bodies, which is the 
wish to promote sound ethical principles, supposed to depend 
on the acceptance of sound theological doctrines. But whatever 
the theory of ethics may be, the ecclesiastical organization has 
for its purpose the control of human conduct as expressed in the 
principles of justice. We need but to mention these principles to 
see the verity of this statement. The principles or elements of 
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justice are peace, equity, equality, liberty, and charity, for which 
all courts as well as all ecclesiastical bodies are organized. 

Corporations for the Promotion of Expression. — At first sight 
these incorporations may seem to be hopelessly involved with 
corporations which have knowledge for their purpose, but on 
more careful consideration it will be seen that schools, which 
perform the double function of organizations for knowledge and 
expression, are in practice clearly differentiated. Of course 
schools for expression cannot succeed without considering the 
knowledge to be expressed, nor can schools designed for the 
increase of knowledge succeed in their purpose without consider- 
ing how knowledge may be expressed. In America this differ- 
entiation is well recognized by the common practice of calling the 
elementary schools "grammar schools." In these grammar 
schools the primary object is expression ; the ancillary object is 
thought to be expressed. The purposes cannot be divorced, be- 
cause expression and knowledge are concomitant; but we con- 
sider the primary object of the grammar schools to be expression. 
The teacher who supposes that he can teach language with- 
out teaching the nature of the knowledge to be expressed, will 
fail utterly. So that the teaching of language or expression re- 
solves itself into the best method of expressing judgments and 
concepts, and before expression can be taught the nature of these 
judgments and concepts must be understood, that knowledge and 
habit of correct expression may be inculcated. The organizations 
which are designed to secure expression are therefore the common 
schools of the country, or, as they are often designated, the 
grammar schools of the country, including the modern organiza- 
tion of kindergartens. 

High schools, colleges, and universities consider the knowl- 
edge obtained to be their purpose, yet they do not neglect ex- 
pression ; in fact, it is only of late years that knowledge has 
become their primary purpose, and expression but an ancillary 
purpose. Originally such schools were organized for the study of 
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the languages in which knowledge was buried, and their purpose 
seemed to be expression rather than knowledge. 

Common schools are not the only corporations for expression ; 
there are schools or clubs of oratory and many literary clubs 
whose function is to train in expression rather than to derive 
pleasure from literature. 

Corporations for the Purpose of Obtaining Knowledge. — There 
are many corporations of this character, and to properly set them 
forth we must touch them with the wand of pentology. Classi- 
fied in this manner, they become corporations for instruction in 
the knowledge relating to pleasure, welfare, justice, expression, 
and opinion. Thus fine-art schools are organized to promote a 
knowledge of the arts of pleasure, industrial schools to promote 
the arts of industry. We may pause here to note how the 
schools of industry are classified, (i) There are schools of sub- 
stantiation, such as schools of agriculture and schools of mining; 
(2) there are schools of construction, such as schools of manual 
training ; (3) there are schools of technology, which are schools of 
mechanics ; (4) there are business schools, under various names, 
which are schools of training in commerce ; finally, (5) there are 
medical schools. Returning to the principal series, we find schools 
of justice ; these are known as law schools. Then there are schools 
of expression, as we have already shown ; finally, there are 
schools whose purpose is knowledge ; these are the high schools, 
colleges, and universities. In addition to these there are many 
corporations designed to promote knowledge. 

After this consideration of the subject we are prepared to 
give a new definition to the science. Economics is the science of 
the relation of production to consumption through the mediation 
of corporations. 

CIVICS 

In characterizing the science of economics we have set forth 
the nature of possessions as exhibited in property, wealth, capital. 
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investment, and endowment ; then we have set forth the nature 
of the corporations to which possessions give rise. Corporations 
are groups of men organized for a purpose. We have further set 
forth that these groups of men may be classified to correspond 
with the fundamental classification of the qualities. In demon- 
strating this subject the reader obtains a more or less clear con- 
cept of the way in which human interests are involved, and the 
relations which men sustain to one another. Forever we learn 
that the individual is compelled to consider the interest of others. 
Cultured man inherits from the brute condition extreme egoism 
which the development of the arts is forever correcting. It is 
thus that the many individuals are incorporated into societies 
and finally into nations where every man is compelled to consider 
other men as partakers of his interest because he cannot serve 
his own without first serving the purpose of his neighbor. This 
is the fundamental lesson taught by economics. Only a few men 
can obtain food for themselves — the vast majority must eat from 
other men's cribs. Only a few can wear clothing produced by 
themselves — the vast majority must wear the clothing produced 
by others. Only a few men can take shelter in domiciles built by 
themselves — the vast majority must live in homes produced by 
others. Every man is also dependent upon others for his exist- 
ence, and in infancy is dependent upon others for his preservation, 
and he remains still dependent in old age. Passing beyond the 
primordial principles of welfare, we still find the individual de- 
pending upon others for his pleasure ; we still find him dependent 
upon others for his language, for no man has ever invented a 
language, and the language used by one man would be the 
language of a fool. For his opinions every man is indebted to 
others. None of the opinions of mankind could exist today 
without culture, and culture implies that human knowledge is 
derived chiefly from others and that language is necessary thereto. 
The act of a man to seek his own interests regardless of the 
interests of others is a crime. In specialized society men must 
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seek their own interests by promoting the interests of others. 
This is the law of political economy by which wealth is produced. 
Self-interest may blind men's eyes to their true relations to others 
in relation to property. The brutal self-seeking which is inherited 
must by some agency be thwarted, else others suffer and hence 
self suffers. Then, the passions of men blind their eyes, and 
their passions must be controlled. 

By common agreement rules or laws for the government of 
conduct are established, and these established rules are enforced 
ultimately by punitive sanctions. As punitive sanctions become 
more and more certain, the resort to such sanctions becomes less 
and less necessary if some method is devised by which the con- 
tending parties may have their cases adjudged. This leads to 
the organization of government. Government is a scheme for 
providing an organization of the body politic which will lead to 
the settlement of disputes, with power to enforce judgment by 
punitive measures. 

Civics is the science of government. Government is organized 
to promote and establish justice. There are five elements of 
justice, no one of which can be neglected if any other is secured 
and at the same time justice maintained. These elements are 
peace, equity, equality, liberty, and charity. 

Peace. — The fundamental principle of justice is peace, and 
primeval governments are organized to secure peace. There can 
be no pleasure without peace, and infractions of peace produce 
the most intense pain. 

Equity. — On further consideration primeval man learns that he 
cannot secure peace without exterminating the causes of infrac- 
tions of peace. Every example of a disturbance of the peace 
is found to be the effect of some cause, and tribal man speedily 
reaches the conclusion that the causes which disturb the peace are 
the inequities which spring up in society. Perhaps men quarrel 
over the distribution of the spoils of the chase, perhaps they 
quarrel over their wives, but every infraction of the peace is seen 
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to be caused by some inequity, and the question is asked, " How 
can these inequities be removed? " So tribal men attempt their 
removal by instituting courts of justice that peace may be main- 
tained between the members of the tribe. They further find 
themselves involved in disputes and wars with neighboring tribes, 
and they make it a rule, even in the most primitive society, that 
the tribe, not the individual, has the right to declare war, and 
this declaration must be made by the council of the people. 
After the council has decided upon war, individuals on their own 
initiative may make the war, but they cannot engage in such war 
without the tribal consent. 

We have seen that the incorporation and organization of social 
bodies is not by fixed juxtaposition of parts, but by purposes. 
Here we have to note that the equity which is necessary to the 
continual existence of social bodies is not equivalence of parts, as 
that term is used in physical science, but it is the equity of con- 
duct. Equity, then, is the demotic term for equivalence. One. 
man paddles the boat and another kills the game, but the gain is 
shared ; this is equity, or equivalence of rights. While one party 
is hunting, another party may be fishing; each party shares in 
the gains of the other ; this is equity or equivalence of rights. 
Still another party may be engaged in defending the whole 
group; all share in the protection and all share in the food 
obtained ; this is equity, or equivalence of rights. 

Equality. — Peace can be secured only if justice is maintained. 
That justice may be maintained, the entire tribal council must be 
consulted when it is assembled as a court of justice. The funda- 
mental requisite for a decision of the matter in such a council is 
the equality of the members who compose the organization. 
One man's opinion may weigh more than that of another ; equal- 
ity of opinion is absurd, but equality of voice or vote in the 
council is necessary. So primeval man discovers the principle of 
equality, and from the first organization of tribal society to the 
present time, human equality has been a principle of justice. 
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That which masks the principle of equality in the councils of 
early nations is the method which grows up in barbarism and 
becomes thoroughly established in early national society, that 
guilt or innocence can be established by supernatural methods, 
and the judgments of the council or tribal court should be con- 
trolled by supernatural agencies, such as by ordeal ; and when at 
last a stage of society is reached in which the ruler of the people 
is also the high priest of its religion, then the principle of 
equality necessary to the establishment of justice is temporarily 
overthrown, for the man who can render supernatural judgment 
has supreme authority. The law of equality in demotic bodies 
is the law of equality to assert judgments. 

Here we note that the equality is not that physical equality 
which is fundamentally expressed in science, as the law that 
action and reaction are equal, but it is the equality of opinions 
of justice in the tribal court which may be resolved into equality 
of purpose— one man's purpose in rendering judgment must be 
equal to another's purpose in rendering judgment. They must 
be equal because they have the common purpose in rendering 
a judgment. 

We have noted how equality is masked or even everthrown 
when the ruler becomes a high priest. In modern society, as in 
the United States, when the authority of the priest is overthrown, 
equality is more or less masked, although it may exist. Here 
the body politic is a very large group of people occupying ex- 
tended regions. The court is no longer the council and the 
court combined, but special individuals are selected to constitute 
courts, and individuals are selected to constitute councils. In 
these councils the members are chosen by equality of votes, and 
they become representatives of all the people. But the council 
itself may be composed of two bodies — a senate and a house of 
representatives. In the house of representatives the council is 
directly representative of the people by their votes; but the 
senate is representative of the people in the second degree — it is 
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representative of state legislatures which are representative of 
the people of the state. 

Representative government requires a comparatively high 
degree of intelligence. Experience proves that an uncivilized 
people cannot properly understand the nature of representative 
government and cannot successfully take part in such govern- 
ment with equality of vote, for they desire to vote upon all 
measures themselves rather than for representatives to devise 
measures ; they would return to the savage council rather than 
submit to the judgments of the representative assembly. In the 
history of the United States we have been confronted with this 
difficulty in the management of the savage and barbaric tribes 
who were found as indigenes. It has been found impossible to 
induce them to abandon tribal government and to take part in 
national government by representation. As they claimed the 
land by hereditary possession, and as civilized man claimed the 
right to use the lands for purposes and by methods which civiliza- 
tion demands, a conflict speedily arose between the aboriginal 
inhabitants and the arriving thousands from oriental lands. This 
conflict has continued to the present time. 

Other nations having representative governments rule over 
subordinate peoples, who are not yet competent to take part in 
representative government, by the method of imperialism as it 
has come to be called. In such cases the subordinate peoples are 
governed by rulers appointed by the central government, and the 
people themselves are permitted to rule themselves by tribal 
government subject only to the central authority. The ways in 
which this is worked out in practical affairs are very diverse. 

Liberty. — Tribal men having discovered something of the 
principles of peace, equity, and equality, soon learn an additional 
principle necessary to their establishment ; this is the principle of 
liberty. Every man in the council who becomes the judge of the 
conduct of his neighbor must have liberty to express his judg- 
ment, whatever may be the judgment of others. When the 
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council considers questions of common action, such as the 
removal of the village, or a hunting or a fishing enterprise, every- 
one must have a vote in determining action, for all must take 
part in the enterprise. The humblest man in the tribe must have 
liberty to express his judgment and must not be subject to the 
dictation of other men ; hence liberty is recognized even in 
primeval society as essential to justice. 

The liberty which men claim in tribal society is liberty of 
personal activity and the denial that such activity can justly be 
coerced by others. This remains in all stages of society ; but in 
tribal government it pertains only to the members of the tribe. 
Alien persons may become slaves, and their liberties are not held 
sacred — a subject which we will hereafter consider. 

When the offices of priest and ruler are consolidated, the 
ruler becomes not only the judge, but he also becomes the arbi- 
trary ruler — not as one having authority to execute the judg- 
ments of a council, but as one having authority to execute his own 
judgments, for he who can act by divine right and as the vicar of 
the deity must be obeyed. 

Charity: — Still in primeval society men learn the nature of 
charity and incorporate that principle into the concept of judg- 
ment. Perhaps the principle of charity has a more lowly origin 
than in human society. It is fundamental in all animal life where 
the parent provides for its offspring. On the bisexual organiza- 
tion of animals it receives an additional impulse in the cooperation 
of male and female and in the sympathy and assistance which 
they render each other. The third principle of charity seems to 
spring up in human society when children render assistance to 
parents in their old age. In tribal society these three principles 
of charity are well recognized, and provision is always made in 
the law of custom which is enforced by the tribal council. 

It remained for civilization to add two principles to the con- 
cept of charity. The first is individually acted upon by tribal 
men, but seems not to be enforced by legal tribunal : It is the 
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assistance which men render to one another in misfortune. In 
early civih'zation this took concrete form by the establishment of 
charitable agencies, by the institution of laws for their main- 
tenance and support, either by social bodies corporate or by 
governmental bodies corporate. In that stage of society in which 
church and state are still under one head, while the fusion resulted 
in the temporary overflow of liberty it performed a royal deed for 
mankind by enlarging the concepts of charity. 

The fifth principle of charity is the recognition that justice 
does not require punishment, but only remedy for the past and 
prevention for the future, and that man may not mete out ven- 
geance. This is the crowning element of charity. The elements 
of charity may be stated as (1) care for the young, (2) assistance 
to companions, (3) provision for the aged, (4) help to the unfor- 
tunate, and (5) mercy to the criminals. We have now developed 
the concepts of justice and have designated them as peace, equity, 
equality, liberty, and charity. 

The Departments of Government 

The departments of government may be classified as constitu- 
tive, legislative, operative, executive, and judicative. 

Constitutive Department. — A modern government may have 
a written constitution which sets forth the plan of government. 
Other nations have an habitual system of practice, modified from 
time to time as circumstances seem to demand, which is observed 
as the common law of the government ; but I wish to use the 
term constitutive government as one of its departments coor- 
dinate with the others which I will set forth. I desire a term 
which will signify the manner in which the officers of the govern- 
ment in all its departments are selected, chosen, or appointed. 

In many governments the officers are such by hereditary suc- 
cession. In other governments, as in the United States, the 
officers are largely elected, though provision is made for appoint- 
ment, even of certain important officers, while a large number of 
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minor offices are filled in this manner. The persons who have the 
appointing power are persons who are elected to their offices and 
thus represent the people in their acts of appointment. Here 
different degrees of representation may be observed. 

We wish to have a term which will signify the method by 
which the officers of the government are selected and the rules 
by which such selection is accomplished, and for that purpose I 
adopt the term constitutive government. I hold that this depart- 
ment of government is coordinate with the others to be explicated. 

A representative government is one in which the officers of 
government represent the people. The manner by which they 
become representative must be in harmony with the third principle 
of justice, which is equality. All persons who constitute the body 
politic, and who acknowledge the government as authoritative 
and seek its protection from unjust encroachment, should have 
an equal voice, expressed by a vote, in the choice of the rep- 
resentatives of the people who perform the functions of the 
government. 

In tribal government every person has a voice in the council, 
and the council is also the court. The chief of the council has 
but one vote like the other members, but he is also the leader of 
the people as they proceed to carry out the decisions of the 
council. Such a method of government is impossible in modern 
civilization, where the people are many and scattered over a large 
region of country. So representative government is devised in 
which few persons, compared with the whole number of the 
people, become the officers of the government, or, as it is some- 
times called, the government itself. 

This is in harmony with that principle of evolution which is 
called specialization, in which the functions of society are par- 
celed among the people, so that one class of people may do one 
class of things for all. The experience of mankind in the evolu- 
tion of society has resulted in an ever increasing specialization of 
these functions. 
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In Other departments of human activity the specialization is 
largely voluntary with the individual, and men become farmers, 
manufacturers, or tradesmen by their own will ; but whether they 
become ofificers of the government or not, depends not upon their 
own will, but upon the will of others whom they are to represent. 
In a high stage of culture the right to choose rulers is held of 
paramount importance. This motive has led to the organization 
of representative government. 

The impossibility of realizing primitive justice and primitive 
equality by primitive methods has been more and more clearly 
demonstrated with the ages of advancing civilization. The 
savage is willing to be controlled by the voice of the people of 
the tribe, with every one of whom he is acquainted, and with 
every one of whom he is related by bonds of consanguinity and 
aiiSnity ; but under the new conditions of society, where the in- 
dividual man may not be acquainted with the man who produces 
his bread as a farmer, or produces his shoes as a manufacturer, 
but upon whom he depends for the supply of his wants, he finds 
it necessary to organize representative government. All men in 
the nation are neighbors of every man, and to maintain justice 
with these neighbors representative government is devised. 

Here we are interested in the consideration of how govern- 
ments shall be made representative. This is accomplished by 
some method of constituting a part of the members of the body 
politic the agents of justice, and those who select their represen- 
tatives for this purpose are called their constituents. That 
department which I call constitutive government is the one that 
deals with the selection of the representatives of government in 
all departments. 

Legislative Department. — This department of government is 
organized for the purpose of considering principles and determin- 
ing the methods by which society should be governed. It there- 
fore enacts statutes of law. The modern legislature or parliament 
is the differentiated organ for performing one of the functions 
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which was performed by the primeval council in primitive tribal 
society, whilethe other function, that of the court, is performed 
by another department of government. The relation between 
the constitutive department and the legislative department is 
pretty well recognized in the United States. We need not set 
forth the nature of the legislative department, as that is a subject 
upon which men in this country are well informed. 

Operative Department. — The third department is pretty well 
recognized in all highly civilized countries, although it is but im- 
perfectly differentiated from executive government. I mean by 
operative government that department which is undergoing 
rapid development and which is the subject of much controversy 
at the present time in this and other countries. It is affirmed by 
some and denied by others that the government should operate 
the railroads. Already the government, in one or another of its 
units, constructs the common highways, but beyond construction 
and maintenance further operation is unnecessary. City govern- 
ments construct and maintain streets and sidewalks, and some of 
these subordinate units provide and maintain the agencies for 
lighting the city. Most city governments provide water for 
domestic use. The nation, the state, the city, the county, the 
township, or the precinct provides for the establishment and 
maintenance of schools. On every hand there is a development 
of the operative functions of government. The distinction which 
we here draw is well understood by the people, and parties are 
divided on the question of the wisdom of assuming operative 
functions by the government. On one hand extremists affirm 
that only executive functions should be exercised, and that all 
operative functions are encroachments upon the rights of indi- 
viduals. On the other hand extremists affirm that all the opera- 
tive functions of modern society should be assumed by the 
government in the interest of justice. This characterization of 
operative government seems to be all that is necessary for 
present purposes. 
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Executive Department. — The executive department is primarily 
organized for the purpose of causing the statutes to be enforced. 
It is charged with the maintenance of peace and order in society, 
both in its internal affairs and in its external relations. It there- 
fore consists, in its personnel, of the executive officers of the 
government, as presidents, governors, mayors, marshals, con- 
stables, and policemen, and in external affairs with the army and 
navy with all their multifarious personnel. Nowhere among 
civilized governments is the differentiation between the executive 
and the operative departments fully accomplished, though the 
distinction is well recognized. 

Judicative Department. — This department of government is 
pretty well segregated or differentiated from the other depart- 
ments which we have indicated. Two distinct branches of the 
judicative department are well recognized, the one branch com- 
posed of justices of the courts, the other composed of the advo- 
cates or attorneys of the courts, who practise before the justices 
in guiding the procedure, in marshaling the evidence, and in 
calling attention to the law and the principles of law which they 
deem of importance in deciding cases. This side of the court is 
employed in the support of the interest of the disputants, both 
parties being represented in this manner, while the justices of the 
court preside over the hearing and, sometimes with the aid of 
ancillary juries, render a decision. While the legislature is en- 
gaged in the consideration of the principles of justice as applied 
to the people at large, the courts are engaged in the application 
of these principles to cases which arise in dispute. 

Having set forth the nature of the five departments of govern- 
ment and explained how they may be perfectly recognized and 
yet imperfectly differentiated in practice, it seems desirable to 
make some further comment in relation to the importance of 
complete differentiation in these functions. The founders of the 
government of the United States were deeply imbued with the 
doctrine that the legislative, executive, and judicative depart- 
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merits should be thus differentiated, and it is often held as one of 
the crowning marks of their wisdom. When we consider the 
stage of differentiation of function which they found exhibited in 
the governments of the world, and consider their own accomplish- 
ment in this respect, it appears that a great advance was made in 
the interest of justice and the purification of political life. The 
fathers of the republic were confronted by the very general, 
though not universal, opinion of mankind, that a republican 
government would fall by inherent weakness ; so they adopted 
measures in the interest of stability of government which were 
yet inconsistent with the principles which they avowed. Again, 
they had to meet and harmonize the fnterests of diverse colonies, 
and were compelled to adopt what has since been called the com- 
promises of the constitution. For these two reasons some things 
were embodied in the constitution by its founders which their 
successors have deemed wise to change. Among these it may 
perhaps be claimed that they failed to differentiate the depart- 
ments of government to such an extent as fully to carry out their 
principle, and the dream of representative government which we 
find depicted in the writings and speeches of the fathers of the 
republic has in part failed. But more : At that time the whole 
scheme of differentiation was but imperfectly understood. It 
may be that some radical work is needed, but the progress ex- 
hibited in the last decade of history gives warrant to the opinion 
that these changes may be made by evolution without revolution. 
It is now abundantly manifest that the government of the repub- 
lic requires important changes in its methods of constitutive 
government. Its methods should be revised and its functions 
fully differentiated. On the other hand, the division between 
operative and executive government requires immediate consid- 
eration ; conjointly they lead to corruption on the one hand and 
to injustice on the other. It is the opinion of the author that the 
great question in American politics today is to complete the 
differentiation of the departments of government. 
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A remark is here necessary. It is needful to discriminate be- 
tween what I have here called the departments of government 
and the departments as they are known as offices of administra- 
tion in the national union, as when we speak of the Treasury de- 
partment, the War department, the Navy department, the 
Interior department, and the Department of Agriculture. These 
departments do not correspond to the departments of government 
as herein considered. 

Regimentation 

Governments are organized into a hierarchy of bodies. These 
bodies are units of different orders. The people of the United 
States, with trivial exceptions which need not here be considered, 
are naturally constituted of families in which are involved duties 
and rights one to another. The families of a township or precinct 
or ward are organized into another body politic. Here we must 
note that town, precinct, or ward are names of units of the same 
order, although the different terms are used in different sections of 
the country and under different conditions. The families which 
constitute the townships are also organized into counties. Some- 
times a city embraces more than one county, but usually the 
people of the city and the people of the county are identical. 
The families of townships and of counties are organized into states. 
Here we adopt American usage in the names of the subordinate 
units of the nation. The people of the states are organized into the 
nation which we call the United States of America. Wherever 
the English language is spoken this nation is known as the Ameri- 
can nation. In considering this organization we must clearly 
conceive of its units as a hierarchy of subordinate units in the 
national unit, and that the nation is not something different in 
its personnel from the states, the state not something different in 
its personnel from the counties of which it is composed, the county 
not something different in its personnel from the townships of 
which it is composed, and the township not something different 
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from the families of which it is composed, but that the people 
are organized in this manner by the territorial grouping of their 
domiciles for the purpose of promoting and securing justice, and 
that part of the social relations of the people is regulated by 
the agencies of the nation, another part bj^ the agencies of the 
state, another by the county, another by the township, and another 
by the family. Thus rights and duties are parceled out among 
the units of governmental organization. 

Over those relations which the nation controls, its organs are 
of supreme authority, but it does not control those relations 
which are relegated to the state governments, nor do the states 
assume to control the relations relegated to the counties, nor da 
the counties assume to control the relations relegated to the 
townships, nor do the townships assume to control those relations 
relegated to the families. At one period the differentiation be- 
tween national and state government may differ from the 
differentiation which prevails in another period; but when this 
differentiation is changed, it must be done by a change in the 
written constitution and submitted to the states severally for 
their ratification, in which case the constitutional majority must 
affirm, which is more than a plurality. 

We have spoken of the organization of this nation as an ex- 
ample, but all other civilized nations have a corresponding 
organization which varies in differentiation of functions, but the 
same hierarchy of units is usually to be observed. In the same 
manner it is necessary to consider that the differentiation of the 
departments of government varies from nation to nation through- 
out the civilized world, while the principles of government which 
we have set forth as peace, equity, equality, liberty, and justice 
are differently expounded and applied to governmental affairs. 

( The remainder of this article, which treats of Histories and Ethics, 
will appear in the October number^ 



